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EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
PUBLISHED BY ‘seemed totally to disappear, and my faith was| Observations in Ireland in the year 1844, by 
‘WM. D. PARRISH & CO., raised beyond whatl ever had experienced be-| Joun P. Dursin, President of Dickinson 
NO. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, ‘fore, and I thought the Psalm seemed to be| College. 

Fvery Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payadle applied to myselt, “* The Lord is ny Shepherd,| Concluded. 
in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five/! shall not want,” when looking on the 23rd, [ did not need to be told when we passed 
Dollars. \I thought I must read that too, which still in-)out of the province of Ulster into Leinster. 


Communications must be addressed to the Publisher CTeased my strength, and spread a calm over) Miserable mud cabins, more wretched than | 
free of expense, to whom all payments are tobe made.| ™Y deeply afflicted mind; on which I retired could have conceived, soon convinced me that 
to bed, and after lying down awhile | began to'the accounts which I had often read of the 
‘doubt, through reasoning ; and getting up, I|condition of the Irish peasantry, and which | 
|went on deck, where I still remained in some| had supposed to be generally exaggerated, did 
——=/ doubts, and the wind being now against us, as not tell half the truth. No description could. 
Extracts from the Journal of David Sands.| it had been most of the passage, | was ready Had I left Ireland, after visiting Ulster alone, 

(Geatinusd fips page 296.) to say, how shall I be certain that what I felt|I should have had no conception of the depths 
VOYAGE TO EUROPE. and thought I saw is true, when it seemed like|of poverty and wretchedness, in which this 

Thirteen months after leaving his own habi-|a voice spoken intelligibly, *'The wind shali/noble population is sunk. 
tation, he thus proceeds with his Journal.|suddenly change, and continue fair untilthou; The number of beggars increased with 
“On the 23rd of the 7th month, 1795, I went{arrives at land,’ which again brought me into|every mile of our advance southward. At 
on board the ship Two Brothers, bound for quiet. I laid me down again, and had not|Drogheda, they surrounded us in swarms. 
Liverpool, since which time we have had dull lain but a few minutes before the man at the|Their quick wit and ready replies were cha- 
foggy weather, so that our progress is slow.” | helm cried out “a fair wind,” which continued |racteristic. They soon discovered that we 

He thus describes the conflicts of his mind,|so that we went but little out of our true|/were strangers in Ireland. Most of the pas- 
during this voyage. course until we saw Cape Clear, in Ireland ;)sengers paid little attention to their clamorous 

“| have had two meetings on board to some|though I may remark that when the wind/entreaties, and they directed all their attacks 
satisfaction. About the 8th month, 2d, 1 was changed, it soon begun to blow so hard thatthe towards us. A few pennys brought a shower 
taken unwell, and continued so for about ten |sails were necessarily furled, and by day we!of blesssings upon our heads. We reached 
days, in which time I had many deep trials of| were obliged to scud under a close-reefed top-| Dublin at seven o’clock, in the evening. The 
mind, I believe beyond what I ever experi-\sail and part of the foresail. The wind was|northern approach is the worst—through lanes 
enced before. being now amongst strangers,/very fair, but violent, for forty-four hours, soj|of dirty hovels and thatched cabins—but when 
whose dispositions were not of the most feeling that we put in our dead-lights and burned can-| you get into the city, it is like passing from 
kind, and withal, no sense of any supporting|dles. Our ship being so under water that we darkness into light. 
arm near that [ could rely on. I was reduced |could cook nothing, and with much difieahy | Dublin is indeed a beautiful city. Its 
to that state that [ gave up all, and saw no(could we cross the cabin, the ocean being in a| squares, its parks, some of its streets and pub- 
other way but that I must submit to death, and! most dreadful motion, and the wind so strongas|lic buildings, are unrivalled in the British 
be buried in the ocean. After having been in|to blow off the tops of the waves, that made it}dominions. It lies upon both sides of the little 
this condition for several days, I became ap-jresemble a very driving snow-storm. But my|river Liffey, about a mile from its mouth, in 
prehensive that my senses would depart from/mind was now quite easy, and my body seemed |the beautiful bay of Dublin ; and eight bridges 
me, which was an additional trial ; yet [ was/to gain strength even when feeding on a piece over the stream add not a little to the beauty 
so far preserved as to keep my state of mindjof raw meat and a bit of hard, poor biscuit ;,of the town. On the south and west the en- 
to myself, which | apprehended many times [| for thus the Lord makes hard things easy, and|virons are delightful; a fine range of hills, 
should not be able to do, as 1 sometimes bitter things sweet, when we abide in the|(Wicklow and Killiney mountains) extending 
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seemed as though I should cry out through | patience. ‘southeastwardly to the coast, with adjacent 
anguish of mind; but having given up all| In passing Ireland, every thing appeared |lowlands, studded with villas, makes a pretty 


hope, and now only wishing to hide my mise-| beautiful, as we sailed near it for more than|view from any elevated point in the city. 
ries as well as I could, and if the sea was to be/one whole day. We saw the towns ard fields| Dublin is much better built than London, in 
my bed to make the best of it, and so I con-|of harvest, until we fell in with Wales, where | proportion to the size of the two cities; there 
cluded all would be for the best. ‘we had the like pleasant prospect, until the,are fewer wretched streets and squalid houses 
“I walked upon the deck of the vessel, and pilot came on board to carry us into Liverpool,|in it; and more streets in which taste and 
being retired in deep thought, I felt a little|where I arrived in thirty-nine days after my| architectural skill are exhibited. 
hope spring up, but had no relish for any alter-|embarking. Being the first day of the week, Hardly in any city is there a finer view than 
ation, having now settled matters in my own/about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, when I|that from Carlisle bridge, the lowest on the 
mind; but as I could not command help, so | landed, [ went directly to the house of our be-|Liffey. ‘To the north, Sackville street, two 
could not refuse it when it came, therefore, re-|loved friend Robert Benson, who was then| hundred feet wide, exposes its lofty ranges of 
tiring into the cabin, while sitting and viewing! gone to meeting with his wife and family, a buildings, the columns of Nelson, and the 
the alteration [ felt, and thinking what could! maid being left, who told me I was expected|noble lonic portico of the Postoffice. West- 
be the cause, and feeling a fear of being de-jsoon. She got some refreshment for me, and || moreland street opens on the south, flanked «by 
ceived, I durst not touch what seemed to be being weary I lay down a little while. When|the chaste edifice occupied by the Bank of Ire- 
offered. I now felt an increase of draft to-|the friends returned they met me in much love|land ; farther south appears the granite front 
wards looking into the Bible, and, taking it up,|and affection, and very kindly welcomed me tojof Trinity College, with its Corinthian portico ; 
and opening it, withoat any intention towards|their house. In the afternoon I went with| westward you look up the Liffey, adorned with 
any particular place, | cast my eye on the 20th| them to their meeting, in which I had some-| bridges, and enclosed on each side by well 
Psalm, “The Lord hear thee in the day of thing to offer, which seemed to give relief to! built granite walls, and bordered by intermina- 
trouble, the name of the God of Jacob defend;my mind. And to see a meeting of Friends) ble ranges of buildings; while to the east, the 
thee? I seemed to feel my mind drawn to after such a long confinement, and again to be majestic front of the Custom House overlooks 
read it, with which I felt a little hope spring on shore, seemed to be more than I could bear/the stream, which expands towards the estuary 
up, having before given up all expectation of, without weeping for joy.” |where a forest of masts appears in the 
any more satisfaction either in what I had| aan distance 
done, or should ever be able to do; but as this; Reason not on what is past, present, to come ; Many of the public edifices of Dublin de- 
was pressed on me I was made willing to com- but pray for a silent spirit, and say not,—|serve minute description, but [ must pass them 
ply; and as began to read, all my troubles) why is it thus? iby. Trinity College is one of the most 
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wealthy institutions of learning in Europe, and ‘about the peasants huts, any persons, male or|in and sew them kneeling on the rude stone 
has buildings and accommodations superior to female, whose clothes seemed to have been| pavement, some half naked, and others covered 
any, except those of Oxford and Cambridge.|made for them; all were old, patched, and/only with rags. Poor creatures how I pitied 
The buildings consists of three separate quad-|ragged, apparently the refuse of Monmouth!them. It was consoling togee that they could. 
rangles of granite, each enclosing a green.|street. The women were generally barefooted | at least look for u better world, if they could 
East of the College, isa park of about twenty|and barelegged; and many of the children) have no joy inthis. They derive comfort from 
acres, for the recreation ‘of the students.jhad hardly even rags to cover their nakedness.|the very cause of much of their ignorance and 
There are at present sixteen hundred students | Yet amid all their destruction and all their filth, wretchedness—the Roman Catholic religion. 
on the books, but many of them are non-resi-|{ never saw amore ruddy, healthful,and ap-{I remained until the priest, whose tattered 
dents. The library of one hundred and fifty, parently cheerful population. ‘The interior of|robes were in keeping with the appearance of 
thousand volumes, is arranged in a noble room;the Lrish peasant’s cabin is even worse than I his flock, had finished the service, and the mis- 
two hundred and twenty feet long, and overjhad imagined. Furniture, properly so called,/ erable worshippers departed. 
forty broad. Dublin is celebrated for its public|they have none; an old chair, a broken table,;) ‘The Shannon is the finest river in the British 
squares, among which are Stephen’s Green,|and a few pieces of crockery, with straw for|Isles. Its length, from its source in Lough 
Merion Square, Mountjoy Square, Rutland |the “children’s beds,’ make a very respectable} Allen to the Atlantic, is about 240 miles ; and 
Square, Fitzwilliam Square, &c., all neatly laid|establishment. Inon2 cabin I saw“ the pig’’—\for great part of this distance it is deep 
out, and adding greatly to the beauty and/weghing perhaps, two hundred pounds—lying enough to admit of navigation by small steam- 
healthfulness of the place. But the pride of|in the middle of the floor,and affording acom-'ers, with a little artificial assistance by short 
the city is Phenix Park, and well it may be.}fortable footstool to an old man who sat by canals. 
Seventeen hundred acres of ground, enclosed|in a rickety chair. By the way I have cor-| From Limerick we went immediately to 
with a stone wall, affords such a pleasure jrecied my foolish sotions about pigs in pea-| Killarney. The road Jay, for the first thirty 
ground as no other city in Europe can boast./sant’s cabins. I used to think it a mark of/ miles, through a level country, rich, but gene- 
Smooth roads traverse it in every direction;|poverty and degradation to see his swinish rally ill cultivated. There were fine seats, 
old forest trees are there, and newly planted| majesty stretched upon the same earth floorjdirty villages, old abbeys, Roman Catholic 
ones are springing up ; ravines, in their native | with the women and children; but I have;churches, and miserable peasants. Below 
wildness, entangled with furze and hawthorn, |learned that his presence is a sign of superior! Newcastle we travelled for some miles amid 
and green plots, with walks and blooming,comfort and prosperity. ‘I'he pigs eat what)vast but gentle swells of bog land covered 
flowers, make it a lovely spot indeed. Herds|the children cannot ; and, when fattened, are with heather. Castle Island in the county 
of beautiful cattle and fine deer roam in it at\not killed to make dainty food for the family,, Kerry, a broken down village, contains the 
pleasure. The best of it is, it is open to all|but sold to pay the rent.”’ Pity is it, indeed/ruins of an old castle built in the thirteenth 
comers, who may ride, drive, or walk whereof the poor laborer who has no pig, and has\eentury. The country from Castle Island to 
they please. Inthe midst of the Park, are the |to feed his family and pay his rent out of his! Killarney is more varied and picturesque than 
mansions of the Lord Lieutenant and of the pittance of tenpence a day for wages. At above. I had the good fortune to have the 
chief secretary; also, an institution for the|Kildare we saw another of the ancient Round company of an intelligent lady from Belfast, 
education of the sons of soldiers, and many|Towers, in a high state of preservation. It! who had much acquaintance with Ireland, and 
neat little lodges for the porters and keepers. |stands, as many of these mysterious buildings|had very correct views, as [ thought of its 
A part of it is also appropriated for a zoologi-|do, near the rains of an old church, and being| present condition, Our talk at last turned on 
cal garden. In the suburbs of Dublin you one hundred and thirty feet high, is a promi-| America, of which I found she had no other 
may notice over the doorof many a little hovel,,nent object for many miles round. | notions than she had learned from Mrs. Trol- 
“A. B.”’ licensed to retail spirits, ale, and beer,”| In passing from Monasterevin to Mary- lope. Arriving at Killarney, which is a pretty 
I saw the same kind of notice im similar dis-;/horough, in Queen's county, we passed the good town, of some 8000 inhabitants, we at 
tricts of every Irish town I visited. I asked|Rock of Dunamase, crowded with the ruins of|once took a jaunting car down to the Lower 
an intelligent citizen of the place whether/an old castle of Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, Lake a few miles distant, and took up our 
Father Mathew had been there. * No, sir, he} which was demolished in the time of Crom- abode at the Victoria Hotel, beautifully situa. 
never enters a diocess without the consent of well. ‘The most flourishing town on the road ted on a green that slopes down to the edge of 
the bishop, nor a parish without that of the|from Dublin to Limerick, is Nenalgh, in the the water. But it was one thing to get into 
priest ; the priests of Londonderry, under the county of Tipperary ; there is a military bar-\the house, and quite another to get beds, as 
influence, it is supposed, of some rich distill- rack, and the place seems to enjoy a good'every room was occupied. After some bustle 
ers, refused their consent.” I have been deal of trade. Yet with the exception of the|\and many kind words, the landlady dis- 
happy to see, elsewhere, the Catholic priests business streets in ihe centre of the town, it is|covered that the sitting room of a party visiting 
cordially co-operating with Father Mathew inj|nothing but a collection of filthy hovels. ‘the Lakes could be stolen for us, after they had 
his benevolent enterprise. | spent a Sunday| We reached Limerick, at ten o'clock at night, retired for the night; and cots were soon ar- 
in Dublin, and a delightful Sunday it was.jand I succeeded in obtaining a sofa bed at ranged for us, in their neat litle parlor. We 
The Abbey street Wesleyan Chapel presented |‘T'ruce’s Hotel. The house was fuli; but, as|slept soundly, but were called rather early in 
as fine a congregation, as well dressed and in-|it was well kept, we had no cause of com-\the morning, to make way for the breakfast 
telligent in appearance, as [ had seen in| plaint. \table of the rightful oceupanis. I doubt 
Europe. The Methodist Church has about) Limerick lies at the head of the estuary of) whether they knew, when they sat down, to 
one thousand five hundred members in the|the Shannon, about sixty miles from the At-|their dainty morning’s repast, that uot an hour 
city, with nine Church edifices, counting the |lantic. It is divided in two parts, the Old and) before their breakfast room had been occupied 
beautiiul one now erecting on Stephen’s| New Town, by a branch of the Shannon. The'as a bed-chamber. 
Green. I found an Irish welcome among|contrast between the filth and wretchedness of ‘The lakes of Killarney lie in a semi-circle 
them; and that is every thing that need be the two divisions, is even stronger than at Edin-)around the base of a range of mountains, the 
said to characterize a generous hospitality. I)burgh. The New Town has grown up within highest in Ireland, called Macgillcuddy Keeks, 
was much indebted to Mr. Waugh for bis|the last sixty years, and contains all the places! whose moss covered sides and towering peaks 
kindness during our stay in Dublin. \of business, and the residences of the wealthy|add greatly to the charms of this beavtiful 
Our route from Dublin to Limerick took us|inhabitants. The principal street is wide and|spot. The Lakesare three innumber. Lower 
through the counties of Kildare, Queen's and | well built; there are many dwellings of con- Lake, Turk Lake, and UpperLake. The two 
Tipperary, containing some of the most wretch-|siderable pretensions, and the shops are very former are properly one sheet of water, being 
ed and unsettled districts in the kingdom. The well furnished. The trade of Limerick ison the same level, but nearly separated from 
towns were of the same description, only |flourishing, the annual exports being estimated each other by a promontory that juts out from 
much more filthy, and with a population much at about a million sterling. I traversed the Muckruss. The two latter, three miles apart, 
more ragged and miserable than those we had| whole of the Old ‘Tewn. ‘are connected by a long, winding channel. 
seen north of Dublin. There are generally a} At six o'clock in the morning, crossing the Our hotel lay upon the northern shore of the 
few good houses in the centre of the town;/Shannon by the lower bridge, | found myself lower lake; but as the best views are to be 
but the cross streets and lanes are lined with|in a miserable suburb on the opposite side, obtained by taking boat at the upper or south- 
wretched, thatched hovels, without floors, with worse than the worst in Dublin. An humble ern extremity, we made our arrangements for 
but one window, and generally with a dung-|Catholic chapel stood in the midst of a col- a car to convey us to Dina’s Island, at the end 
heap before the door. Out of the large towns, lection of mud hovels, and the poor people were of ‘lurk Lake, engaging a boat and rowers to 
I do not recollect having seen, on the roads or|thronging into it for morning prayers. I went meet us there. After an early breakfast we 
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set off, and enjoyed -a fine day, with a slight/river scenery. The Eagle’s Nest, however, subjacent rocks were in one place expanded 
hazy sky; the very atmosphere for the enjoy- is the great point of attraction ; it is a rugged and in another contracted by changes in tem- 
ment of lake scenery. ‘mountain, some twelve hundred feet high, in|perature.”’ 

Before arrriving at Dina’s Island, we turned whose craggy peaks the golden eagle has his| Perhaps these “ immense lakes or seas of |i- 
in from the road to see the ruins of Muckruss eyry. One of the finest echoes for which quid fire” are n little too hastily set down here 
Abbey, which lie upon Mr. Herbert’s grounds Killarney is so celebrated, is heard at this in our geography. Butof these obscure regions 
near the edge of the Upper Lake. Entering point. We had two buglemen with us, and | beneath the earth, the student must understand 
the grounds through a neat iron gate, we found their sonorous notes awoke a thousand eches he can share only in the best conjectures of sci- 
a clean gravel road leading to within a hundred from the winding hills, that prolonged the entific men. Geology is compelled, at present, 
yards of the ruins, which are surrounded by sounds with magical effect. A cannon was in many cases, to content herself with intelli- 
fine old trees, with their roots twisted about the| fired upon shore, and its continued reverbera- gent conjecture. 
moss-grown rocks. A crumbling square tower tions were like bursts of thunder among the) ‘To return again to the surface of the earth, 
still rises above the old walls, some of which mountains. Passing down the channel, we (the first grand spectacle that strikes us in the 
remain in pretty good pseservation. A thick approached Weir’s Bridge, a picturesque old;mountains. Before it was understood how the 
mantle of ivy throws a richness and softness structure, thrown across the stream near its mountain was the parent of the river, the noble 
over the whole ruin; a perfectly preserved mouth in Turk’s Lake. elevation was apt to be regarded in the light 
Gothic window in the northern wall, was over-| The channel runs with great rapidity ; and, of a ruin as evidence of some disastrous cutas- 
hung with its deep green mosses. One of the|2s there is but one arch affording a passage for trophe ; and Burnett, in his Theory of the Earth, 
chapels is fitted with vaults raised a few feet; boats, it sweeps wildly through this narrow/| conceived the ideal or normal state of our planet 
above the ground, covered with a tangled|way, and some skill is. required to effect the|to be that of a smooth ball, smooth as an egg. 
growth of flowers and ivy. I had seen the|shoot without accident. One of our company,|The notion not only betrays the low state of 
costly tombs of Pere la Chaise; I had stood|who had the helm, was hurled with such vio-| scientific knowledge in his age, but a miserable 
among the monuments of the dead in old|lence against a projecting rock as to throw one | taste in world-architecture, which, we may re- 
cathedrals and gorgeous Pantheons ; but never|of the boatmen off his balance, and almost mark in excuse for poor Burnett, was, almost 
before had I seen a spot which inspired me to give us all a plunge into the rapid stream.|as much as his scientific ignorance, to be shared 
with a wish that my last resting place might be) At last we shot through, and soon emerged in-| with the age in which he lived. For it is sur- 
there. Around me lay the graves of Irish to the open lake below. prising, with the exception of a few poets, how 
chieftains in the chapel, where centuries before,| Turk Lake is less striking than the Upper|destitnte men were, in this time, of all sympa- 
the prayers of holy men had been offered night| Lake, but yet abounds in beauty. But the|thy with,and admiration of, the grander and 
and morning; and now its shattered walls|charms of the Lower Lake eclipsed both of the| more sublime objects of nature. “ We have 
were covered with flowers, where bees gath-others. What asweet spot isGlena, with Lady changed all that!” The mountain range, pour- 
ered sweetness, and seemed, with their soft, Kenmare’s pretty cottage, embowered with ing down its streams intothe valleys on both 
hum that filled the quiet air, to prolong the)shrubs and flowers, by the water side, and the| sides, is not only recognised as necessary to the 
requiem for the departed. In one of the high peak of the mountain behind it! but the/ fertility of the plain; but, strange to say, we 
courts was one of the finest yew-trees I hadjchief attractions of the lake are the island of become more aud more awake to its surprising 
ever seen. Its old arms stretched over the [risfallen and Ross Island. The approach to! beauty snd magnificence. The description of: 
walls, and the upper branches formed a green the latter by water affords a more exquisite the mountain ranges of the several continents 
dome for the entire court. |scene than | remember on any of the lakes of of the world, forms one of the principal attrac- 

The ruins, especially of ecclesiastical edifi-| Switzerland ; but Irisfallen is a perfect para-|tions of the study of physical geography, and 
ces, in Ireland, lie generally amid scenes of|dise. Its noble ash and yew trees, its thickets|one of the great charms of Mrs. Somerville’s 
great natural beauty. The old unwordly of arbutus, its wilderness of flowers, its sunny book. 
fathers certainly had an open eye for the love- lawns and shaded dells, and the crumbling} ‘The mountains of Asia take precedence of 
liness of the earth. ‘ruins of its old abbey, make up a scene of all others in altitude and length of range. 

We left the Abbey, and returned to the road varied loveliness, within a compass of thirty, “The mean height of the Himalaya is stu¢ 
through Mr. Herbert’s beautiful grounds, ‘acres that cannot be rivalled, I believe, in the pendous. Captain Gerard and his brother es- 
Just as we entered the car, alittle girl of twelve| world. I could hardly tear myself away from timated that it could not be less than from 16,- 
or thirteen ran up to us with pears to sell, and |the spot, and adopted heartily the words of 000 to 20,000 feet; but, from the average ele- 





though the car moved on rapidly, she kept up, Moore. ‘vation of the passes over these mountains, 
with us with ease, urging us to purchase. Sweet Irisfallen, fare thee well, Baron Humboldt thinks that it must be under 
Unfortunately, I had no small money, and L May calm and sunshine long be thine ; 15,700 feet. Colonel Sabine estimates it to be 
told her so; when she replied, in a breath, How fair thou art let others tell, — only 11,510 feet, though the peaks. exceeding 
“May your honor’s word niver be doubted.’’| pine ae oe yey — that elevation are not to be numbered, espe- 
We stopped, took her fruit, and promised to And long may light around thee smile ; cially at the sources of*the Sutlej. Indeed, 
leave the money with the driver ; and her ready As soft as on that evening fell from that river to the Kalee, the chain exhibits 
acquiescence in the arrangement showed that| When first I saw thy fairy isle. \an endless succession of the loftiest mountains 


on earth; forty of them surpass the height of 
Arriving at Dina’s Island, we found our boat Chimborazo, one of the highest of the Andes, 
ready embarked, passed through the channel, and several reach the height of 25,000 feet at 
and in an hour were in the Upper Lake.; What lies within our globe is still a matter/least. . . The valleys are crevices so deep 
Closely hemmed in by the mountains clothed of conjecture. The radius of the earth is 4000) and narrow, and the mountains that hang over 
nearly to their summits with rich purple|miles, and by one means or another, mining, them in menacing cliffs are so lofty, that these 
heather—and thickly studded with islands,|and the examination of the upheaved strata, abysses are shrouded in perpetual gloom, ex- 
some of them naked rocks, and others covered and of what volcanos have thrown out, we are|cept where the rays of a vertical sun penetrate 
with rich flowering shrubs, noble ash trees, supposed to have penetrated, with speculative|their depths. From the steepaess of the de- 
and, more striking than all, with the beautiful) vision, to about the depth of ten miles.” scent the rivers shoot down with the swiftness 
arbutus, this little lake combines a variety; ‘The increase of temperature,” writes Mrs.'of an arrow, filling the caverns with foam and 
of lovely scenes that cannot be surpassed.)Somerville, “ with the depth below the surface|the air with mist. 
Throughout all the lakes, nothing struck me of the earth, and the tremendous desolation) ‘Most of the passes over the Himalaya are 
more than the wonderful richness of the foliage| hurled over wide regions by numerous fire-| but little lower than the top of Mont Blanc ; 
and the bloom of the wild flowers. The) breathing mountains, show that man is re-)many are higher, especially near the Sutlej, 
arbutus elsewhere’ but a shrub, here often be-| movetl but a few miles from immense lakes or| where they are rom 18,000 to 19,000 feet high ; 
comes a large tree, and, with its many colored |seas of liquid fire. The very shell on which he|andethat nonh-east of Khoonawur is 20,000 
leaves and tempting berries, adds greatly to| stands is unstable under his feet, not only from | feet above she level of the sea, the highest that 
the beauty of the little islands on which it)those temporary convulsions that seem to shake has been attempted. All are terrific, and the 
flourishes so luxuriantly. A number of neat the globe to its centre, but from a slow, almost | fatigue and suffering from the rarity of the air 
cottages built by the proprietors around the|imperceptible, elevation in some places, and an) in the /ast 500 feet is not to be described. Ani- 
banks of the lake add to the picturesque effect. | equally gentle subsidence in others, as if the in-| mals are as much distressed as human beings, 
The narrow channel between the Upper and |ternal molten matter were subject to secular|and many of them die; thousands of birds 


Turk Lakes, affords a pleasing variety, of tides, now heaving and now ebbing; or that the| perish from the violence of the winds ; the drift- 


nhs ’ ” 
she was willing to trust our “ honor’s word. —_—— 


SURFACE OF THE EARTH. 
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ing snow is often fatal to travellers, and violent| 
thunder-storms add to the horror of the jour-' 
ney. The Niti Pass, by which Mr. Moorcroft, 
ascended to the sacred lake of Manasa, in 
Thibet, is tremendous; he and his guide had 
not only to walk bare-footed, from the risk of 
slipping, but they were obliged to creep along 
the most frightful chasms, holding by twigs 
and tufts of grass, and sometimes they crossed 
deep and awful crevices on a branch of a tree, 
or on loose stones thrown across. Yet these| 
are the thoroughfares for commerce in the) 
Himalaya, never repaired, nor susceptible of| 
improvement, from frequent landslips and tor- 
rents. 
“The loftiest peaks, being bare of snow, 
give great variety of color and beauty, to the| 
scenery, which in these passes is at all times 
magnificent. During the day, the stupendous| 
size of the mountains, their interminable ex- 
tent, the variety and sharpness of their forms, | 
and, above all, the tender clearness of their! 
distant outline melting into the pale biue sky, 
contrasted with the deep azure above, is de- 
scribed, as a scene of wild and wonderful’ 
beauty. At midnight, when myriads of stars| 
sparkle in the black sky, and the pure blue of| 
the mountains looks deeper still below the pale | 
white gieam of the earth and snowlight, the, 
effect is of unparalleled sublimity; and no 
language can describe the splendor of the sun-| 
beams at daybreak streaming between the 
high peaks, and throwing their gigantic| 
shadows on the mountains below. There, far 
above the habitation of man, no living thing) 
exists, no sound is heard; the very echo of 
the traveller’s footsteps startles him in those, 
august dwellings of everlasting snow.” 
The table-lands of Asia, are on a scale cor-| 
responding with its mountains. But the same 
elevation, it is remarked, is not accom panied | 
with the same sterility in these parts of the| 
world, as in the temperate zone. Corn has\ 
teen found growing at heights exceeding the 
summit of Mont Blanc. * According to Mr., 
Moorcroft, the sacred lake of Manasa, in Great 
Tibet, and the surrounding country, is 17,000) 
feet above the sea, which is 1240 feet higher} 
than Mont Blanc. In this elevated region 
wheat and barley grow, and many of the 
fruits of Southern Europe ripen. ‘The city of 
H’Lassa, in eastern Tibet, the residence of the) 
Grand Lama, is surrounded by vineyards, and| 
is called by the Chinese “the Realm of Plea- 
sure !’’’ Nevertheless, the general aspect of 
the table-lands is that of a terrific sterility. 
Here is a striking description of them. We 
should have been tempted to say, that in this 
singularly dark appearance of the sky at mid. 
day, there was something of exaggeration, if 
our own limited experience had not taught us 





to be very cautious in attributing exaggeration | 


where the scenic effects of nature are con-| 
cerned. 

“ In summer the sun is powerful at mid-day ;| 
the air is of the purest transparency, and the’ 
azure of the sky so deep that it seems black 
as in the darkest night. The rising moon does 
not enlighten the atmosphere ; no warning 
radiance announces her appraach, till ber limb 
touches the horizon, and the stars shine with 
the distinctness and brillianey of suns.e In 
southern Tibet the verdure is conGned to fa- 
vored spots; the bleak mountains and high 
plains are sternly gloomy—a scene of barren- 
ness not to be conceived. Solitude reigns in 
these dreary wastes, where there is not a \ree. 
nor even a shrub to be seen of more than a 
few inches high. ‘The scanty, short-lived ver- 
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dure vanishes in October; the country hen ehee in power, no principle of toleration. 
looks as if fire had passed over it ; and cutting| Macaulay sets us right on this important subject 
dry winds blow with irresistible fury, howling) in the following luminous passage :— _ 
in the bare mountains, whirling the snow| ‘The Puritans ought to have learned, if from 
through the air, and freezing to death the un-|nothing else, yet from their own dicontents, 
fortunate traveller benighted in their defiles”’ |from their own struggles, from their own vie- 
Two agencies of the most opposite charac-|tory, from the fall of that proud hierarchy by 
ter have apparently been, at all times, acting|which they have been so heavily oppressed, 
on the crust of the earth to change its form,|that in England, and in the seventeenth cen- 
or add to the surface of dry land—the voleano|tury, it was not in the power of the civil magis- 
and the insect,—the one the most sudden and |tate to drill the minds of men into arereey 
violent imaginable, producing in a short time the/ with his own system of theology. They proved, 
most astonishing effects; the other gradual,| however, as intolerant and as meddling as ever 
silent, and imperceptible, yet leaving the most|Laud had been. They interdicted, under 
stupendous monuments of its activity. ‘The|heavy penalties, the use of the Book of 
volcano has thrown up a mountain in a single |Common Prayer, not only in churches, but 
night ; there is an instance, too, on record,|even in private houses. It was a crime in a 
where a mountain has quite as suddenly disap. |child to read by the bedside of a sick parent 
peared, destroying itself in its own violent}one of those beautifui collects which had 
combustion, and breaking up with repeated|soothed the griefs of forty generations of 
and terrific explosions. On the other hand,|Christians. Severe punishments were de- 
besides what has been long known of the;nounced against such as should presume to 
works of the coral insect, the microscope has|}blame the Calvinistic mode of worship. 
revealed to us that huge cliffs have been con-|Clergymen of respectable character were not 
structed of the minute fossil shells of animal-|only ejected from their benefices by thousands, 
cule. These creatures, abstracting from the|but were frequently exposed to the outrages of 
water, or the air, or both, the minute particles|a fanatical rabble. Churches and sepulchres, 
of vegetable or other matter they hold in solu-|fine works of art, and curious remains of an- 
tion, first frame of them their own siliceous|tiquity, were brutally defaced. The parliament 
shells, and then deposit these shells by|resolved that all pictures in the royal collec- 
myriads, so as ultimately to construct enor-|\tion which contained representations of Jesus 
mous solid mounds out of imperceptible and|or of the Virgin Mother should be burned. 
fluent particles. Sculpture fared as illas painting. Nymphs 
Astonishing, indeed, is the new world of|and Graces, the work of lonian chisels, were 
animals invisible to the naked eye, which/delivered over to Puritan stone-masons to be 
science has lately detected. made decent. Against the lighter vices the 
« Professor Ehrenberg,” says Mrs. Somer-|ruling faction waged war with a zeal little 
ville, **has discovered a new world of crea-|tempered by humanity or by common sense. 
tures by the infusoria, so minute that they are|Sharp laws were passed against betting. It 
invisible to the naked eye. He found them in| was enacted that adultery should be punished 
fog, rain, and snow, in the ocean and stagnant| with deathh * * * * Public amusements, 
water, in animal and vegetable juices, in|from the masques which were exhibited at the 
volcanic ashes and pumice, in opal, in the dusty | mansions of the great, downto the wrestling- 
air that sometimes falls on the ocean ; and he/matches and grinning-matches on village 
detected eighteen species twenty feet below greens, were vigorously attacked. One ordi- 
the surface of the ground in peat earth, which mance directed that all the maypoles in Eng- 
was full of microscopic live animals ; they land should forthwith be hewn down, Another 
exist in ice, and are not killed by boiling water. | proscribed all theatrical diversions. The play- 
This lowest order of animal life is much more| houses were to be dismantled, the spectators 
abundant than any other, and new species are|fined, the actors whipped at the cart’s tail. 
found every day. Magnified, some of them|Rope-dancing, puppet-shows, bowls, horse- 
seem to consist of a transparent vesicle, and|racing, were regarded with no friendly eye. 
some have a tail ; they move with great alac-| But bear-beting, then a favourite diversion of 
rity, and show intelligence by avoiding obsta-|high and low, was the abomination which most 
cles in their course; others have siliceous|strongly stirred the wrath of the austere secta- 
shells. Language, and even imagination, fails| ries. It is to be remarked that their antipathy 
in the attempt to describe the inconceivable|to this sport had nothing in common with the 
myriads of these invisible inhabitants of the feeling which has, in our own time, induced 








ocean, the air, and the earth.’’-— Blackstone. 


—-»_——_- 


ithe legislature to interfere for the purpose of 
| protecting beasts against the wanton cruelty of 
jmen. The Puritan hated bear-bating, not be- 


TOLERATION. \cause it gave pain to the bear, but because it 


Not the least useful quality in Macaulay’s gave pleasure to the spectators. Indeed he 
‘History of England,’ is the impression it will generally contrived to enjoy the double plea- 
convey, that folerafion in matters of religion sure of tormenting both spectators and bear. 
was a thing quite unknown in past times; that, Perhaps no single circumstance more strongly 
in point of fact, the party or sect who attained illustrates the temper of the precisions than 
the upper hand was intolerant of those over|their conduct respecting Christmas-Day.— 
whom it had achieved a victory. We say itis Christmas had been, from time immemorial, 
useful to know that such was the case ; because|the season of joy and domestic affection, the 
the descendants of parties persecuted are apt season when families assembled, when child- 
to forget that their ancestors were persecutors|ren came home from school, when quarrels 
in return. Thus in Scotland we hear much of|were made up, when carols were heard in 
the persecutions of the Puritans in the seven-|every street, when every house was decorated 
teenth century: no doubt these persecutions|with evergreens, and every table was loaded 
were most atrocious ; but spiritual pride in re-|with good cheer. At that season all hearts 
ference to these dark proceedings will be les-|not utterly destitute of kindness were enlarged 
sened by the reflection that the Puritans them-,and softened. At that season the poor were 
selves, English and Scotch, acknowledged, admitted to partake largely of the overflowings 
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of the wealth of the rich, whose bounty wasiand settle down ina fancied idea of large the path of consistency ; and because senti- 
peculiarly acceptable, on account of the short- acquisitions of knowledge, when in fact only|ments which strike at our fundamental prin- 


ness of the days and of the severity of the 
weather. Ai ‘hat ccanen thé lnterwul Y crween |the threshold of the temple has been entered, ciples, or which may weaken our attachment 


landlord and tenant, master and servant, was|thus proving the truth of the adage, “a ee the simplicity of the truth, are presented 


less marked than through the rest of the year. | knowledge is a dangerous thing.” lin the attractive form of a popular lecture, 
Where there is much enjoyment, there will} 


2 But onr chief object in alluding to this|from a distinguished orator, let us not fail to 
be some excess ; yet, on the whole, the spirits | BAe a ete achielaeat hej ’ . 
in which the holiday was kept was not un-|topte at this time, is to suggest whether nere|see their tendency, and to shun them with 
worthy a Christian festival. The Long Parlia-|1s not a danger that members of our society, |the same determination as we should if they 


ment gave orders, in 1644, that the 25th of/in their pursuit of popular lectures, may run|appeared in a novel or romance, or were 


December should be strictly observed as a fast; -ounter to some of our cherished testimonies? jacted out in a theatre. 
and that all men should pass it in humbly be-) 


i 
moaning the great national sin which they and| It is now very common for eloquent and | —— 


their fathers had so often committed on thatday|learned orators to discourse on topics on| Departed this life in the city of Baltimore, on the 
by romping under the misletoe, eatin boar’s’ hich th i h int t ast th Sah Ah earn Mumans W. Reseweay-eiinel 
y ping : g \Wwhich there is much interest amongs ©\ Thomas Russell, and daughter of the late Amos Smith, 


head, and drinking ale flavoured with roasted gay and fashionable, and which are calculated | of Harford Co., Md., in the 40th year of her age 
apples. No public act of that time seems to ; sees : = eas ' 
have irritated the common people more. On/\t® pander to an imaginative and prurient) The subject of this brief notice was particularly dis» 


the next anniversary of the festival formidable taste, rather than to impart solid and use. | Wneuished by os noiseless, unobtrusive virtues 
° . | , i a ‘ . . 

riots broke out in many places. The consta-|\fy] instruction. Some of these discourses |). alien eee oe 
bles were resisted, the istrates insulted, the| . . . Min ties : —: eces 
henees. of ont a satecked, . and — which public attention has recently |the various relations of life, and the spirit of selt- 
proscribed service of the day openly read in | been drewn—are even decidedly aoe 2m which marked her character, rendered her a 
the churches.’ in their tendencies, and should, we think,|¥°t®Y example to surviving friends, by whom she 


a z ; : *| will long be remembered with enduring affection. 
All severities produce areaction: the Eng-|be discountenanced by those making the pro-| Called hence in the meridian of life while aeeent 
} 7 ’ » 


lish threw off Puritanism in disgust ; the Scotch | ression of Friends. Illustrations of the plays ed by an affectionate family and rising offspring, which 


acquired an equal antipathy to Episcopacy.. 
Piilosophically speiitie bath dine wikis , lof Shakspeare, and the dressing up of the | seemed especially to demand maternal care, she found 


was neither the principles of Puritanism nor of|characters of a licentious age in the attrac-|‘b® Strong tes of nature hard to sever ; but the exem~ 


Episcopacy that were to blame: it was the);; hs ‘ |plary patience and heart-felt love and gratiiude evinced 
piscopac) tive style which genius and eloquence can during extecue bodily’ snfiising, tewerd these, ended 


ignorance of the age; and it is only against}. :; . 
; vate. impart, must impair the moral tone, and di-! :; 
this species of ignorance that war should now _ P ’ jher, together with her peaceful close, have given 


be waged.—Chambers’s Journal. minish our reverence for virtue and truth.|satisfactory evidence that the loss sustained by her 
™ The effect of such sentiments, it is to be *fliicted husband and family bas proved to her eternal 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—eeeeeSVO—————— | gain. 
_ a ca : : s : -: . he 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCE R, |feared, will be the same, whether they are 


| presented in the fascinating style of a prac-| [ndividuals have sometimes pleaded their 
PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 22, 1849, |ticed orator, or in the more dangerous and/private scruples in excuse for not paying taxes 


sonnet me ad ‘alluring form of theatrical representations. ito Government. But as Christ by submitting 


. oes ; ' ‘to them, has shewn that his Spiritual Reign did 
Postic Lecrures.—The plan of communi-| If the characters and plays of Shakspeare not interfere with the Civil Establishments, 
cating information by lectures has become|may be listened to and enjoyed in readings ot!under which outward property is held—it is 


very popular of late years, and evening en-|lectures, may they not be witnessed where| worthy of consideration, if it can be right for 
tertainments of this sort are much resorted they were intended to be illustrated, on the|®"Y who are not satisfied without worldly pos- 


ne ; <a . sessions, to plead his authority, for trying to 
to. In large cities wher - 2 s Ss, is a ne 1 ques-| : oo 
g here Friends are nu stage This, it seems to us, is a natural ques-|) 514 them on any other than the common 


merous, they are generally foremost in pa-|tion, at least for the youthful and inexperi-|tenure. Gee! Dikkiore: 
tronizing lectures, especially on scientific! enced mind—and an affirmative answer should| pha ererr 
subjects, and their example may perhaps have|not surprise us. Curious Fact.—One pint of water con- 
had some infl . . hi deof| Ti brief ieee lal verted into steam fills the space of nearly 2000 
¢ influence in approving this mode o These brief considerations are presented| ,ints, and raises the piston of a steam engine 
instruction to the public. with a view of exciting enquiry on this sub-| with the force of many thousand pounds. It 

That there are many advantages connected |ject, and of suggesting the necessity of dis-| may afterward be condensed, and re-appear as 

. . : ‘ re ee . ‘ ‘ : ir 
with this method of diffusing useful and!crimination in selecting suitable lectures, as\* P'™* of water. 

j | . . 
practical knowledge, cannot be doubted. It|well as books, for our instraction and enter- 
affords an opportunity for illustrating the tainment. This enquiry seems more import-| We know that there are men who refuse to 
subjects treated of far better than can be de-|ant from the fact that lecturing has now|acknowledge the band of God in any great dis- 
rived from books, while it enables large|become not only a general method of impart-| pensation of His providence—to whom all the 
numbers to be instructed at o t hline knowledge. bet « profteble branch of| Vicissitudes of the material world are but the 
: aes. whee es ee P casual results of fortwitous combinations, or 
less cost of time and money than could be|business. Men of talents and of large ac-|ihe jnevitable operations of undetected laws. 
attained in private clasees or at schools. It\quirements are engaged in it, and lectures| Fortunately, the majority of mankind have not 
' : . . 

may be presumed, too, to give to the young upon a great variety of subjects, both good |concurred in ousting the Deity from all concern 


a taste for refined and useful pursuits, in'and bad, useful and profitless, serious and | 


— 











From the Londun Times. 


in the world which he has made. Most men 


. ; still feel sensible that there is one Omniscient 
preference to the light and frivolous amuse- frivolous, are constantly presented for our| and Aji-Powerful, who directs and determines 


ments which too often occupy the evening. | patronage. ithe issues of life and death to men and nations. 
It must be admitted, however, that there is| In this, as in other things, the members of, lt is useless to talk of secondary causes. Sec 


iatiatieaiit : h addicted ondary causes are but the instruments which 
vr . oe . —¢ 
a dang ecoming too” much addicted to the Deity chooses to employ. Sickness, fa- 


attendance on popular lectures, to the exelu-\which they do, shonld exercise caution, and! mine, and death, are warnings by which He 
sion of solid and profitable reading at home, |endeavor to maintain a degree of consistency reminds mankind of their weakness, their help- 
or to the quiet enjoyments of the domestic|which will not bring reproach upon our pro- lessness, and their mortality. Every man feels 


secle: while it.1 ‘ ithis in his own family, person and circumstan- 
circle; while it 1s..equally: tree. shet . the/fession. lees. The sickness that hurries a favorite child 


mind may become satisfied with the super-| Let not the influence of great names, or the or ay affectionate wife to an early grave is an 
ficial information often furnished in this way, | reputation of brilliant talents, seduce us from) humbling but effective example of Divine pow- 


our society, occupying the peculiar position 













H 
i 
$ 


er and human weakness. 

rostrates the strong man inthe fu!l flush of 

ealth and vigor—the distress and poverty 
which stun the rich man in the height of his 
prosperity; these are but secondary, often ter- 
tiary causes ; they may often be traced step by 
step through devious but connected consequen- 
ces; but each man, in his own heart, feels them 
to be the indications of asupreme power. And 
when these befall individuals, the prayer is put 
up in an earnest confidence that He who has 
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The palsy that)ties which were owned by selfish covetousness| 
Let us| 


and erected by selfish indifference. 
‘take warning from our past stupidity or neg-| 
lect, and not mock a religious solemnity by per-| 
‘sisting in cruelty and apathy. While we al- 
low the houses of the poor to be without air, 
light, or water ; while we taint the breath of the 
living with the exhalations of the dead; and} 
|while we squabble in the midst of a destroying | 
pest about the right of vestries and commissions, | 
our fast will be but an impious hypocrisy, and 





inflicted the wound—though He may not heal our prayers a hideous mummery. | 
it—will yet temper the infliction with a bless-) «Js it such a fast that I have chosen ? A day| 
ing. \for a man to afflict his soul? To tow down! 
Doubtless the cholera, like other. phenome- his head as a bulrush, and to spread sackcloth 
non, either of the corporeal or the mundane|and ashes under him? Wilt thou call this a) 
system, follows certain definite and ascertaina-| fast and an acceptable day to the Lord? Is 
ble laws. So does typhus fever, so do hurri-|not this the fast that I have? To loose the! 
canes, so do water-spouts, so do thunder-storms, | hands of wickedness, to undo the heavy bur- 
so do earthquakes. But the laws of which we dens, and to let the oppressed. go free, and that| 
speak are but a convenient phrase to express ye break every yoke?” 
the will of the great Lawgiver. He who made 
can abate, modify, suspend, or warn them.) es 
He who can bid a plague rise in the East, may! The following beautiful poems were written by two! 
direct its sinuous course 80 as to bafile the ob- gifted young female Friends, now no more. The first 
servations of the most sagacious, and the deduc- appears in print for the first time, and the | 
tions of the most intelligent. After all, when py b)ished in the Non-Slaveholder. 
we have ascertained the law, we are nearly a8 . thors are withheld. 
helpless as we were before. We may foresee 
acertain number of cases and mitigate a certain! Written on the 20th of Eighth month, 1842. 
number; but the highest degree of knowledge} ' eae 
which we attain is, aes we om but little shout] Wall, twenty-two yenge, 
them ; and our utmost skill is baffled by contin- 
gencies which defy its explanation. One fact 
ever appears prominent above the rest—that 
we are in the hands of a higher power. | 
And this is a mercifuldispensation. With- 
out such, men would stagnate into a moral ap-| : 
. . ‘ As backward I gaze, 
athy, and, forgetting the existence of a God, teed ee 
° . . rough the dim veiling haze, é 

would forget the duties which He has enjoined. | wate os tt dai » aabeiaaaale 
It is by these visitations that men are reminded a ers he a of my youth ; | 
that they are accountable. There never yet) auedade — ce | 
was a great national affliction without some) | sya a vor | 
préVious neglect of public or private duties.) ““°Y® "4nss 9 eF The pathway of *rath. 
The very plague which has visited us was, 
made more violent by the omission of kindly 
acts and the neglect of beneficent laws. The) 
loss of life and the loss of money which we are 
suffering are penalties by which Almighty' 
Wisdom punishes the delinquencies of Govern-| 
ments and States. Had we observed the du-| 
ties of charity and justice more than we have, 
we should have suffered less than we have.| 
Had we been more devout, we should have} 
been more just and more charitable. 
Those who have suffered and those who| 
have escaped the pestilence of this year will! 
need no exhortation to acts of individual devo-| 
tion and thanksgiving. But the suffering as- 
sumed the form of a national suffering ; the de- 
liverance has been a national deliverance ; the| 
thanksgiving should be national also. The 
form and mode of it we do not undertake to| 
prescribe. But we are confident that the peo-| 
ple ofthis land will feel it their duty to utter a 
solemn and publicexpression of their thanks to} , 
Him who has heard their prayer in due season; | 
and that, moreover, they will not forget that the | 
mere expression of thanks, solemnized by} 
whatever ceremonial it may be, will, in a sea-| 
son like this, be but a poor and unworthy ho-| 
mage at the throne of Infinite Justice. There 
is a sacrifice which should be performed. The 
graves of our cities have been crowded with| 
the victims of greedy speculation, careless tt 
gislation, and frigid selfishness. They who have 
perished have for the most part perished in fe- 
tid alleys, noisome and pestiferous houses, vile 
and infectious cellars, the structures or proper- 


atter was| 
The names of the 


With their sunshine and tears, 

Have to-day set their seal on my brow; 
The dark clouds which lowered, 
The sun shine which showered, 

Upon me, are over me now. 


With sunshine o’er head, 

Flowers ’neath my tread, 
A shadow was still on my heart ; 

Though odors were mine, 

From affection’s pure shrine, 
That shadow, and I, could not part. 


None loved more than I, 
The blue of the sky, 
Or the night watch still wheeling away ; 
But by day or by night, 
Would that shadow alight, 
By my side, and it whispered, decay. 


Now childhood has gone, 
The bright bnes have flown, 
That envelope the morning of life ; 
My dreams of the earth, 
Ever peopled with worth, 
Soon waned in the glare of its strife. 


That heavenly love, 
Which is glowing above, 
For the sole of her foot, finds no rest; 
But the olive she bears, 
As a promise appears, 
That the earth will yet claim her a guest. 





So when I looked round, 
And no solace found, 
Till pale grew the sunshine and flowers ; 
When friend after friend, 
Would their weary way wend, 
To fairer than earthlier bowers. 





ee 





When I saw each depart, 
With such peace at their heart, 
So gently await their day’s dawning ; 
I longed that the night 
Might too pass from my sight, 
And I open my eyes to the morning. 


The shadow passed by, 
And Azreal to my eye, 

Was clothed only in mercy and love; 
Though stars fall, and the flowers 
Decay in their bowers, 

We have mansions provided above. 


Oh! Father in Heaven, 
To me, Thou hast given, 
To toil in thy vineyard—the earth ; 
Wilt thou not be near, 
And my drooping soul cheer, 
Till secure of its heavenly birth. 


A promising child, 
Soon by pleasure beguiled, 
So swayed by the earth she distrusts, 
So weak and so wailing, 
So selfish and failing, 
Ah! Father, be near the frail dust. 


And grant me the strength, 
That my spirit at length, 
May faint not, when noonday is high ; 
But bear all for Thee, 
By Thy mercy made free 
From the bonds in which helpless I lie. 


I dare not for me, 
Ask forgiveness of Thee, 
For the follies and sins of my youth ; 
But oh! by Thy love 
May | lift me above, 
All my frailties, to live for Thy Truth. 


That my work may be o’er, 
When thon knockest at the door, 
That my lamp may be trimmed, but for Thee ; 
That with heavenly peace, 
I may enter that bliss, 
Where hours and days may not be. 


The following lines were written on the death of 


\the author of the preceding piece, and «are a beautiful 
| testimonial to the worth, both of the subject of them, 
jand their writer, [E.L.] The death of the former 
occurred on Seventh day evening, the 14th of Tenth 


month, 1848, and the latter departed this life, on First 


day morning, the 3d of Sixth month, 1849.” 


From the Non-Slaveholder. 


Thoughts on the beautiful Sabbath morn succeeding 
the death of S P 


Sweet day of rest! onee more we hail thy light 
Breaking in beauty o'er the landscape fair ; 
Each feature radiant with those hues so bright, 

Earth in her lovely autumn robes, doth wear. 








All sound is hushed: the wild wind harp is still, 
No longer swell its echoes loud and clear ; 

And e’en the low soft murmuring of the rill, 
Comes not, as wont apon the listening ear. 


No cloud in the deep blue of Heaven appears. 
To cast its shadow o’er the tranquil scene ; 

Nature, wher’er we view, an aspect wears 
Perfect in beauty, peaceful and serene. 


Thou too, the Loved one Lost, art now at rest; 
Time’s fleeting shadows all have passed away ; 

And on thy soul, so long with clouds oppressed, 
Beams in full splendor—Everlasting Day. 


Amid the glory that surrounds thee now, 
How, in comparison, to thee, must seem 

The cares and struggles of the world below, 
Like the remembrance of a troubled dream. 
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The mysteries of that higher life, which we, |cocious youth, as he was made the usher of a| ployed, the value of the mills had doubled. In 


In earthly fetters seek to grasp in vain, jcommon school, at which he received his edu- 1814-15, the property was again sold, and he 
Unfolding now successively, shall be cation, when he was seven years old, and ful-|became the purchaser, with some new part- 
To thy enlightened vision—clear and plain. filled the duties of that office for two years.|ners, for £114,000. From this time, the ob- 


. | At the age of nine, he was requested to assist ject of Mr. Owen was chiefly the improvement 
The tablet of thy life before thee lies; ‘ina grocery and drapery establishment’’ in/of the character of the people; and he con- 
__ Fach deed, each thought, alike recorded there ; his native town. When ten years oid, he|tinued atthe head of the establishment fora 
hy pleasures, joys, temptations, victories, went to London to seek employment, and there! considerable period. ‘The time of his leaving 

And many a heartfelt, though a silent prayer. entered into an engagement to serve in a supe-| jt is not stated; but it seems to have arisen 
And glowing warmly on its page appears, rior linendraper's establishment at Stamford|somewhere about 1824-5, from a proposition 
In lines Eternity can ne’er efface, for three so From that period he main- he made to the partners, to share the profits 
That love fur others, strengthening with thy years, tainéd himself. At the end of the fourth year with the workpeople, which they at once de- 
ln which no thedehe of eslé : he returned to London, and engaged in a clined, and the establishment was continued 
ught of selfishoess had place. ; : ; s 
wholesale and retail establishment; he after- from that time to this for the benefit of the part- 
wards removed to Manchester. When he was|ners. With the moral condition of the people 
only sixteen years of age, his old master at)since he left it, we are not acquainted. 
‘Stamford offered him half his buisness, and| At this establishment Mr. Owen had 2500 
promised him the whole, with capital to work) persons under his management, and the New 
it, at the end ofa short period, if he would re- Lanark rmilis certainly became celebrated 
turn ; but his views were different, and he de-|through the empire. Great attention was paid 
clined. At the age of eighteen he became ajto education, infant schools were established, 
partner in a machine-making establishment,’ gchoo!masters were trained amongst the work- 
employing about forty men ; and before he was) men, and the New Lanark mills wete held up 
Yes !—every struggle of thy soul to rise, nineteen he began cotton spinning by the then|as an example for others. Mr. Owen endea- 
Triumphant, o’er the power of earthly love; newly invented machinery. He oe separe-ivoured to interest the government of the day 
Fach victory, unseen by mortal eyes, — from the machine partnership, o- bef £0/in his schemes ; he forwarded it by his cesays 
Has added to thy garnered wealth above. |successful in his cotton spinning, that before/and productions: he suggested to the late Sir 
_ \he was twenty-one, another person engaged) R, Peel the first Factory Act, and assumed the 
—— chim at a salary of £300 a 7 ~ manage “ee character of a public reformer. The late Duke 

r ee ‘ , first fine cotton spinning establishment, owned | of Kent, and a great numberof benevolent in- 

py mee ee meri by tr Drinkwater, that was ever erected, in dividuals of high charaeter, took a great inte. 
Bvationalite to Mathes By R which the works were driven by machinery; rest in his experiments; and his Royal High- 
— we 1 Y OBERT) and he had under him 500 men and, women, | ness sent successively two gentlemen, high in 
Owes. land children. He continued with a rising sal-| his confidence, to reside for a short period at 
A review of the above work, taken from the ary for four years, and then became partner; New Lanark, and report on Mr. Owen's 

Economist, an English Newspaper, with a subsequently the partnership was pr scheme. Other persons of title resided there 
sketch of Robert Owen’s remarkable career,|°%4 the Chorlton mills built. In 1799, before| for the same purpose. New Lanark was call- 
he was thirty years of age, he purchased, in con-| ed the Happy Valley; and Mr. Owen quotes 
|junction with some gentlemen of Manchester, the following testimonies to his success :—. 

There can be no question that Mr. Owen,) Mr. Dale’s establishment for spinning, at New) THE RESULTS OF MR. OWEN’S TEACHING. 
who has now engaged the public attention oc-| Lanark, for £60,000. It was erected by Mr.| « The children born within the establishment, 
casionally for upwards of forty years, is a re-/ Arkwright about 1784 or 1785._ He became/and trained and educated from infaney in the 
markable man. He has in his time, as he|chief manager, and sole partner resident in| new institution for the formation of character, 
says, been “ visited by emperors, kings, and | Scotland, of this establishment, and there car-| were far superior to the children of their class 
princes, archbishops, bishops, and clergy of ried out the benevolent system of governing a| jin any part of the world; in some respects to 
every denomination ;” he has given counsel to| factory which he had commenced at Manches-|the children of any class in society. So much 
almost all the sovereigns of the earth, and has |ter. so, that many of our first female nobility, on 
been invited by some states to remodel society. | The object of his partners was to gain mo-) witnessing their conduct, manners, and attain- 

He has given a name to a system, and was the ney—his object, he says, was to Improve the) ments, have said to me with tears in theireyes, 
contemporary or the precursor of the Fouriers people; and he had to unite these objects.|* Mr. Owen, I would give any money to have 
and the St. Simons, and far before the Cabets,|The public are chiefly interested in the latter, my children as these are.” Many clergy of all 
the Proudhons, and the Blanes, who, connect-|and without now troubling the reader with the! denominations visited the establishment, and 
ing their names with the disturbance of society, general theory of society formed by Mr. Owen,|and some of them said, * Mr Owen, this is a 
have in our day acquired by their socialism |it is sufficient to say that, being of a kindly and|new human nature to me, and is what I never 
great notoriety. But for along period Mr.|benevolent disposition, and having, moreover,| expected to witness in thislife." Others said, 
Owen has almost fallen out of view. Internal|considerable talent for method, arrangement, |after inspeéting the whole proceedings of the 
tranquillity and the general prosperity, with|and order, he succeeded in spite of many diffi-|institution, and the entire of the establishment, 
the active exertions of men to get positive evils|culties—such as being an Englishman, while|* Mr. Owen, this is a new workl to me, and a 
removed, like those of the old borough system, | the people he had to deal with were, many ofj/new haman nature; and of my brothers, in 
and of artificial famine, have deprived him of|them, Highlanders, unable to speak English,| whom I place all confidence, had described to 
Opportunities of uttering his warnings and re-|and all of them were of dirty habits, and pre-| me what I have seen in common practice here 
commending his social nostrums to the world. |judiced against the English. For ten years he|[ should not have believed them. Nothing less 
The late convulsion of Europe has revived his laboured assiduously to introduce amongst than actual inspection, and seeing what | have 
activity ; it has given him another opportunity |them better habits, and was eminently success-/seen with my own eyes, would have convinced 
of summoning society to be saved by his ful. At the end of that time a new partnet-/me that sucha state of goodness, excellence, 
means, and we have of late again heard of Mr. ship was-formed, which gave him the largest and happiness, especially among the working 
Owen and his doctrines. He has profited by share in the concern, and he pursued his own class, was attainable.’ 
the attention drawn to socialism, to claim the |schemes with vigour. He and his partners, “ The political changes effected by the ap- 
honor that belongs to him as one of its earliest however, differed as to his mode of manage-| plication of these prineiples to practice at New 
propounders. His book not only states his|ment, which they represented as injurious to Lanark, were the absence of all litigation 





Not to those only, whom the closest ties 
Affection weaves, to sympathy gave claim ; 
But to relieve the sad and suffering cries 
Of the poor outcast—thy unceasing aim. 





Full many a virtuous deed doth there appear— 
The promptness of a spirit good and true— 
Unknown, unnoticed, whilst thou tarried here, 

But there remembered and rewarded too. 





we think will interest our readers. 





principles, but explains how he came to form 
them. It gives us his personal history as well 
as a view of his mind; and as a psychological 
phenomenon, worthy of being studied, though 
hardly known to this generation, we shall place 
before our readers an outline of his history. 
Robert Owen, who is now, we believe, in 
his SOth year, was born at a small town on the 


the establishment. He accuses them of de- 
'precating it with a view to become sole pos- 
'sessors; he appears—though not unsuccessful 
‘in making money—not to have gathered 
wealth like some other cotton spinners ; yet, In 
‘the sixteen years that elapsed between the pur- 
‘chase of the establishment from Mr. Dale, and 
the dissolution of the second partnership, be~ 


borders of Wales. He must have been a pre-'sides a profit of £150,000. on the capital em-' people were educated at an expense to their 
\ Fe , 


among the population ; of injury to neighbour- 
ing properties; the gradual introduction of 
charitable and kind feelings between the differ 
ent sects; the insurance, by the people them- 
selves, through a weekly subscription, of the 
comfortable support of the infirm and aged; 
and the entire absence of poor’s rates or chari- 
ty from without. Allthe children of the work- 
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parents of threepence per month only; and a) NOTICE.—Friends at a distance can have ARGARET WOODS’ DIARY.--The  subscri- 
better education was given to them than any Joseph Foulks Almanac, for 1850, mailed to ber proposes to reprint the above valuable work, 





children had ever before received, for forming c should he receive sufficient encouragement. It will be ~ 

a good, practical, useful, and happy character. ®?Y part of the country ; cost of mailing, 3 printed in a clear type, on fine paper and well bound, 

Th : ired m . . . a ; > for One Dollar, or Ten Dollars per dozen. Agents will 
1e parents were required to make the pay- cents apiece ; price of single copies, 6 cents; 


d . :' ; be entitled to 20 per cent. commission. Persons living 
ment stated, that the education of their children by the dozen, 50 cents. st a distance will be supplied without any expense for 


might not appear to them like a mere charity) “7, a, iickie . : freight. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
education. But this education cost the com- mrarringe CeruiBentes mailed in the same, Bookseller and Publisher, 347 Market street, 
pany two pounds per year for each child, and M4nner; price $2. 10th mo. 27. Philadelphia. 





yet, by the beneficial results produced onthe) Subscribers to the Intelligencer ordering, 
children ene a «og the perp can have them charged in their accounts, by - 
ment generally, no part of the capital o e s . by ad 7 the following very valuable and interesting works, offers 
company was employed so well, or so profita- pawrennng to the office of publication, No. 4; )hem at the veux Low price of Ten Dollars, viz.: Life 
bly.” ;north Fifth street. of William Allen, 2 vols. 8v0.; Memoirs of Maria Fox; 
Probably Robert Owen does not exaggerate| W. D. PARRISH & CO. | Barclay s Letters ; Life of r. Fowell Buxton; Marsh’s 
: r 7" | Life of George Fox; Memorials of Rebecca Jones; and 
the effects of his sysiem, and New Lanark! 


. ; oa ee ~ , . Letters of Sarah Lynes Grubb. They will be,sent free 
while under his management, was a model of a of charge to any one remitting Ten Dollars by mail, post 


ae BOOKS, AT VERY REDUCED 
PRICES!—The subscriber, wishing to close out 





factory. Subsequently however to 1817, Mr. {RIENDS’ ALMANACS, for 1850, are now ready paid. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Owen became a missionary to make his system The corrections from the list of meetings, as far as Cheap School Book Depository, 347 Market St 


; ; » . could be obtained, have been carefully made, and the) 9th mo. 29 
generally knowa, He visited the metropolis, qjngnac is printed on good white paper. For sale,\- ; 


and other places, and lectured on a New Con-) wholesale and retail, by the publishers, ls 


“MLOTH STORE.--Charles J. Ellis, No. 14 North 


stitution for Society. He was to banish all, WM. D. PARRISH & CO, DB Second street, west side, between Christ Church 
evils from the world at large, as he had ban-| 10th mo, 27-~tf No. 4 N. Sth st. Philada. jand Market street, has opened an entire new stock of 


ished many from his mills, by extending to the we vs ptt Tore | Cloths of various shades and qualities, Cassimeres of 
former the principles on which he had govern- eee GOODS STORE, kept by Charles the newest styles ; Silk, Satin, Cashmere, Vesti ngs, 
ed the latter. He failed to notice that his suc-|ar .A%%™, No 79 Arch street, between Second and | Over Coat Cloths. Velvet Cords, Satinets and Tailors 


h al a ahehe af Third, north side, Philadelphia, where can be found at\ 7rimmings, all of which will be offered at the lowest 
cess there was due tothe right ol property, t0\ any time,a large and extensive variety of Fancy, Staple | market rates, 10th mo, 27.--2m 


which he appealed to stimulate exertion, andjand Furnishing Dry goods, particularly adapted to the 


which in the world he would set aside ; and it| wants of Friends, and at the lowest prices. N OTICE.—The co partnership heretofore existing 
was obtained in subserviency to the law of the| Pbileda., 1]th mo. 24, 1849, , \- between the subscribers, trading under the firm 
land, which in his scheme for society be throws| —————-—-_____—_ ce os jof Kimber & Dickinson, is this day dissolved by mutual 


board H f hie diecin! btein-| YS ee i ie a ie _ jeoneent. The business of the late firm will be settled 
overboard. e or some ol Dis disciples obtain-| ea MARRIAGS CERTIFICATES.—We by either of the undersigned, at No. 19 North Fourth st. 


ed land at various places, particularly at Or-| have just issued a new lot of Marriege Certifi- | E. KIMBER, Jr., 
biston, and established communities on his | cates for martiages according to the order of Fru nds | 7th mo, 12th, 1849. MAHLON H. DICKINSON, 
principles, but they all failed. From the time| Care has been taken to select the best English parch- | eo 


he left New Lanark, his lectures, his land | Per piste, go hey = from a finely engraved cop-) CO-PARTNERSHIP.—The Subscribers have this 





; > ? lday formed a co-partnership under the firm of Kimber 
schemes, his Bank of Exchange, his co-opera-| W. D. PARRISH & CO. |& Carpenter, and will continue the Hat and Cap busi- 
tive societies, his New Harmonies were one| 11th me. No. 4 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. [ness at the old stand of Kimber & Dickinson. 
and all no better than abortions. His schemes, ————————_________ ciated” | E. KIMBER, Jr., 
though suitable to a mill, were not applicable) ‘RIENDsS’ POCKET ALMANACS, for 1850, are| jy 28-tf THOS, CARPENTER, 
to the world, He could provide for the opera- now ready. The numerous corrections irom the |- eee pare 
tions of his capital amongst bis own dependants, 7 . —e in oe y? M., — to ame two | eee a Wea oe No. 156 com 
but his system w : av e@ fo isertuion in le large Almanac, but wi appear | Street, above 6th, south side. Ac this establish- 

y as a failure b yond that. He) in the small one. They can be had at ‘Vm. D. Parrish! ment may be procured Ice Creams, ‘ellies and water 


is a memorable example of success within the} & Co.’s, No. 4 N. Fifth street, and King & Baird’s, No.!ices of all flavors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of 


legitimate sphere of private life, and of failure|9 Sansom street, Philadelphia. jvarious descriptions, also a superior article of cream 


in providing for society. ‘The world notbeing| 10th mo. 27.--3t. JOSEPH FOULKE, Jr | candy and confections in general. 

a cotton till, the system that was so efficacious —-_——_——— | 0 Sugar free from slave labor used in the manufac- 
at New Lanark, was sneered atinthe metropo-| JJINE GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FoR,“fe of the above articles. 

lis, and failed when carried into effect at Or-| BOYS.—This Institution is situated in East Brad- 1 mo. ly. 

biston and New Harmony. |ford, Chester County, 24 miles South West of West 


—>—— 


|Chester, 1 mile from the Brandywinc, and on the road| \ A. SHAW, No. 15 North Seventh street, invites 
CHINESE IVORY CARVING. 


jleading to Kennet Square. ‘T’he course of instruction! 1 the attention of Friends to her assortment of 
|embraces an English and mathmatical education. The|China, Glass and Queensware, comprising 4 variety of 

I took some trouble and pains to obtain a} School is well supplied with apparatus for illustrating | patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
view of the instruments with which the urtists the different branches of Science. ‘The location of the lea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 
worked, but regret to say I was unsuccessful. School is retired and pleasant. ‘The adjacent neighbour-! 4 general assortment of other goods in her line, which 
The ivory balls so elaborately carved, and the | beod remarkably salubrious, and has been much admired , Will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 


. . . . by travellers for its beautiful and picturesque scenery the city. Sth mo. Sth. 
i rith which they . a I yar “| ’ 
ngenuity wile ° ey ase contructed, have The summer session commences on the 23d of the 4th 


long excited admiration and surprise at the ar-| month next, continuing 22 weeks. Terms $70 per| t)Waear WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
istic skill and means by which so many con-,session, Boys under 14 years of age $60. Post Office ) WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
centric balls can be carved one within the other, address West Chester. References, Benjamin. Price, | BEEF, &e. &e., to be ad of tous 

L know not whether any oneelse has made the East Bradford, Samuel Caley, 5. E. corner of Ninth} CALEB CLOT HIER, Family a Dealer 
discovery ; but the truth is, that each bali is/*?2, Wor" LEWIS LEVIS, Principal. {5th mo. 8th, ly wn SE. See St heat AO 


d of ; . > | 10th mo. 6.4m. —— . . — sane 

Gopaiqucted of two pieces, the-edge of one} THITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assotr 
hemisphere is made to overlap its counterpart) ee ‘ bet) aan Tee \\ ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
with the greatest nicety. Thus one ball is U NIONVILLE BOARDING SCHUOL FOR use, constantly on hand and for sale by 


easily enclosed within another. The joinings Pte ee panne? re CALEB CLOTHIER, oy ze Dealer, ; 
i , : » be ’ ee ountly, snnsyivania, nine miles | 4th mo. &th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arc 
are then united by a peculiarly strong Cement,! southwest of West Chester. ‘I'he course of instruction |— i J : . 





aided by the employment of steam and pressure. embraces all the usual branches of a liberal English) PpAPER HANGINGS.—The Sabseribers having 
Any one who wishes to make the expensive education, together with the French Language and I fitted up a Sales Room expressly for the sale of 
trial, will soon ascertain the fact, by applying a Drawing. 4 he school will commence on the first!their Wall Papers, are prepared to offer a large and 
very powerful heat to one of these balls ‘whisk Second-day in the Ninth month of each year, and con-| varied assortment, comprising many new and neat pat- 
will open at the joints in due time —Dubli ane me Seeeen Peeper weeks. y |terns of fine Satin Papers, both French and American ; 
University Magazine : m' Terms, one hundred dollars per session, one half|also Fresco Papers, Vestibule Patterns and Panneled 
pager | payable at the commencement, and the remainder at the|Entry Papers, with French and American Borders. 
: | Close: ' : Fire Board Patterns, Window Papers, &c. Also a va- 
A Question.—Is there a word in the Eng. | For further particulars, enquiry may be made of | riety of common low priced papers, which they will sell 
lish language that. contains all the vowels 7 Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, and Thos. J. Hus-| wholesale or retail. 
T is— ionab , _| bands, Philadelphia, or the subscriber, at the school. Houses neat! red in the City or County b 
te is—unquestionadly. vere are also) y pape y y 


two which contain them in the usual order—' CHARLES BUFFINGTON, Principal. experienced workmen, whose work will be warranted. 


REBECCA W. MOORE, WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
facetiously, abstemiously. ELIZABETH RICHARDSON, ¢ Tee | 34 mo, No. 4.N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 











